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THE 

COTTAGE  COOK. 

MRS.  JONES  was  a  great  merchant’s  lady. 

She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  but  as  {he  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  world,  Ihe  did  not 
fpare  To  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  do¬ 
ing  good  as  fhe  ought,  fo  that  her  money  was  often 
ill  beftowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  a  grand  manner,  failed,  and  he 
took  his  misfortunes  fo  much  to  heart  that  he  fell 
fick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired  on  a  very  nar¬ 
row  income  to  the  fmall  village  of  Wefton,  where 
fhe  feldom  went  out  except  to  church.  Though 
a  pious  woman  fhe  was  too  apt  to  indulge  her  for- 
row ;  and  though  fhe  did  not  negleft  to  read  and 
pray,  yet  fhe  gave  up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  grew  quite  inaftive. 
She  well  knew  how  finful  it  would  be  for  her  to  feek 
a  cure  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleafures,  which  is 
a  way  many  people  take  under  affli&ions,  but  fhe 
was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to  weep  away 
that  time  which  might  have  been  better  fpent  in 
drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her  that  Mr.  Simpfon,  the  vicar 
of  Wefton,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday  he 
happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan.  It 
was  a  charity  Sermon,  and  there  was  a  colleflion 
at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones  after  church, 
aud  found  her  in  tears.  She  told  him  {he  had  been 


much  moved  By  his  difcourfe,  and  fhe  wept  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  fo  little  to  give  to  the  plate)  for 
though  fhe  felt  very  keenly  for  the  poor  in  thefe 
dear  times,  yet  (lie  could  not  affilt  them.  u  In¬ 
deed  Sir,”  added  fhe,  u  I  never  fo  much  regretted 
the  lofs  of  my  fortune,  as  this  afternoon,  when 
you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewife u  You  do  not,’* 
replied  Mr.  Simpfon  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  our 
Saviour’s  parable,  if  you  think  you  cannot  go 
and  do  likewife  without  being  rich.  In  the  cafe 
of  the  Samaritan  you  may  obferve,  that  charity 
was  afforded  more  by  kindnefs,  and  care,  and  me¬ 
dicine,  than  by  money.  You,  Madam,  were  as 
much  concerned  in  my  Sermon  as  Sir  John  with 
his  great  eftate  ;  and,  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  have  been 
lometimes  furprized  that  you  fliould  not  put  your- 
in  the  way  of  being  more  ufefui.” 

46  Sir,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones  Ci  I  am  grown  fhy  of  the 
poor  fince  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.”  4C  No¬ 
thing  Madam,’’  replied  the  Clergyman,  do  you 
call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind  offices, 
nothing  P  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  you  might  do 
more  good  than  the  richeft  man  in  the  pari fh  could 
do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Inftead  of  fitting 
here  brooding  over  your  misfortunes,  which  are 
pafl  remedy,  beftir  yourfelf  to  find  out  ways  of 
doing  much  good  with  little  money;  or  even  with¬ 
out  any  money  at  all.  You  have  lately  ftudied 
ceconomy  for  yourfelf.  Inftruft  your  poor  neigh¬ 
bours  in  it.  They  want  it  almoft  as  much  as  they 
want  money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few 
rich  perfons  in  the  parifh.  Exert  that  influence. 
Betty,  my  houfekeeper,  fh  all  affift  you  in  any  thing 
in  which  fhe  can  be  ufefui.  Try  this  for  one  year 
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and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  fhould  have  bet¬ 
ter  (hewn  your  love  to  God  and  man,  and  been  a 
happier  woman  had  you  continued  gloomy  and  in¬ 
active,  I  (hall  be  much  furprized.” 

The  Sermon  and  this  difcourfe  made  fo  deep  an 
impreffion  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  fhe  formed  a  new 
plan  of  life,  and  fet  about  it  at  once,  as  every 
body  does  who  is  in  earn  eft.  Her  chief  aim  was 
the  happinefs  of  her  poor  neighbours  in  the  next 
world  ;  but  file  was  alfo  very  defirous  to  promote 
their  prefent  comfort.  The  plans  fhe  purfued  with 
a  view  to  the  latter  objeft  fiiall  be  explained  in 
this  little  book.  Mrs.  Jones  was  much  refpedted 
by  all  the  rich  perfons  in  Wefton  who  had  known 
her  in  her  profperity.  Sir  John  was  thoughtlefs, 
lavifh  and  indolent.  The  Squire  was  over-frugal, 
but  active,  fober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  pleafure,  the  Squire  loved  money.  Sir  John 
was  one  of  thofe  popular  fort  of  people  who  get 
much  praife  and  yet  do  little  good;  who  fub fcri be 
with  equal  readinefs  to  a  cricket  match  or  a  cha¬ 
rity  fichool  ;  who  -take  it  for  granted  that  the  poor 
are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing  and  bonfires,  and 
to  be  made  drunk  at  Chriftmas,  this  Sir  John  called 
being  kind  to  them  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  folly 
to  teach  them,  and  madnefs  to  think  of  reforming 
them*  He  was,  however,  always  ready  to  give  his 
guinea;  but  I  queftion  whether  he  would  have 
given  up  his  hunting  and  his  gaming  to  have  cured 
every  grievance  in  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Squire  would  aflift  Mrs.  Jones  in  any  of  her 
plans  if  it  colt  him  nothing  ;  fo  fhe  fhewed  her  good 
fenfe  by  never  afking  Sir  John  for  advice,  or  the 
Squire  for  fubferiptions,  and  by  this  prudence 
gained  the  full  fupport  of  both* 


Mrs.  Jones  refolved  to  fpend  two  or  three  days 
in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of 
the  parifh,  and  die  took  care  never  to  walk  out 
without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her  pocket  to  give 
away.  She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
file  met  with,  no  fmall  fhare  was  owing  to  bad 
management  or  to  impofition.  She  was  (truck  with 
the  fmall  fize  of  the  loaves.  Wheat  was  now  not 
very  dear,  and  (lie  was  fure  a  good  deal  of  blame 
relied  with  the  baker.  She  fent  for  a  (hilling  loaf 
to  the  next  great  town  where  the  mayor  often  fent 
to  the  bakers  (hops  to  fee  that  the  bread  was  pro¬ 
per  weight.  She  weighed  her  own  loaf  againft  her 
country  loaf,  and  found  the  latter  two  pounds 
lighter  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  not  the  fort 
of  grievance  to  carry  to  Sir  John;  but  luckily  the 
’Squire  was  alfo  a  magiftrate,  and  it  was  quite  in 
his  way.  He  told  her  he  could  remedy  the  evil 
if  fome  one  would  lodge  an  information  again (i 
the  baker. 

She  dropt  in  on  the  black fmith.  He  was  at 
dinner.  She  enquired  if  his  bread  was  good. 

Aye  good  enough  miftrefs,  for  you  fee  ’tis 
as  white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of 
it.  Here’s  a  (ixpenny  loaf,  you  might  take  it 
for  a  penny  roll  1”  He  then  heartily  curfed  Crib 
the  baker,  and  faid,  he  ought  to  he  hanged. 
Mrs.  Jones  now  told  him  what  (lie  had  done, 
how  (he  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  affured  him 
the  evil  (hould  be  redreifed  on  the  morrow, 
provided  he  would  appear  and  inform.  6i  I  in¬ 
form  !”  faid  he  with  a  (hocking  oath,  tc  hang  an 
informer!  I  fcorn  the  office.”  u  You  are  nice 
in  the  wrong  place,  friend,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
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ee  for  you  do  not  fcorn  to  abufe  the  baker,  nor 
to  be  in  a  paffion,  nor  to  fwear,  though  you  fcorn 
to  redr  fs  a  public  injury,  and  to  increafe  your 
children’s  bread.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  which  you  ignorant  people  miftake  more 
than  in  your  notions  about  inf  of  biers.  Informing 
is  a  lawful  way  of  obtaining  redrefs,  and  though  it 
is  a  mifchievous  and  hateful  thing  to  go  to  ajuf- 
tice  about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  in¬ 
formation  on  important  occafions,  without  malice 
or  bitternefs  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honeft  man 
ought  to  be  afhamed  of.  The  fhame  is  to  commit 
the  offence,  not  to  inform  againft  it.  I,  for  my 
part,  fhould  perhaps  do  right  if  I  not  only  inform¬ 
ed  againft  Crib  for  making  light  bread,  but  againft 
you  for  fwearing  at  him.”  64  Well,  but  Madam,” 
faid  the  finith,  a  little  foftened,  44  don’t  you  think 
it  a  fin  and  a  fhame  to  turn  informer?”  <4  So  far 
from  it  when  a  man’s  motives  are  good,”  faid  Mrs. 
Jones.  44  that  in  fuch  clear  cafes  as  the  prefent  I 
think  it  a  duty  and  a  virtue.”  If  it  is  right  that 
there  fhould  be  laws  it  muff  be  right  that  they 
fhould  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  how  can  this  be, 
if  people  will  not  inform  the  magiftrates  when  they 
fee  the  laws  broken  ?  An  informer  by  trade  is 
commonly  a  knave;  a  rafh,  malicious,  or  paffio- 
nate  informer  is  a  fire  brand,  but  honeft  and  pru¬ 
dent  informers  are  alruoft  as  ufeful  members  of 
fociety  as  the  judges  of  the  land.  If  you  continue 
in  your  prefent  mind  on  this  fubje6t,  do  not  you 
think  that  you  will  be  anfwerable  for  the  crimes 
you  might  have  prevented  by  informing,  and  be  a 
fort  of  accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit 
them  ?” 

44  Well  Madam,”  faid  the  fmith, 44 1  now  fee  plainly 


enough  that  there  is  no  fhame  in  turning  informer 
when  my  caufe  is  good.”  “  And  your  motive 
right,  always  mind  that,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones.  Next 
day  the  fmith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in  the  ufuai 
penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  the  poor.  The  juftices  refolved  hence- 
forward  to  infpe£t  the  bakers  in  their  diftriQis ;  and 
all  of  them,  except  Crib  and  fuch  as  Crib,  were 
glad  of  it,  for  honefty  never  dreads  a  trial.  Thus  had 
Mrs.  Tones  the  comfort  of  feeing  how  ufeful  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  without  expence  ;  for  if  The  could  have 
given  the  poor  50/.  The  would  not  have  done  t 
fo  great  or  fo  lafting  a  benefit,  and  the  true  light 
in  which  The  had  put  the  bafinefs  of  informing  was 
of  no  fmall  ufe. 

There  were  two  Thops  ia  the  panTh,  but  Mrs. 
Sparks  at  the  Crofs  had  not  half  fo  much  cuftom 
as  Wills  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  though  The  fold  her 
goods  a  penny  in  a  Thilling  cheaper,  and  all  agree 
that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones  aTked  Mrs. 
Sparks  the  reafon.  “  Madam,”  faid  the  Thopkeeper, 
“  Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  truft.  Befides  this,  his 
wife  keeps  Thop  on  a  Sunday  morning  while  I  am 
at  church.”  Mrs.  Jones  reminded  Mr.  Simplon 
to  read  the  King’s  Proclamation  againft  vice  and 
immorality  next  Sunday  at  church,  and  prevailed 
on  the  Squire  to  fine  any  one  who  fhouid  keep 
open  Thop  on  a  Sunday.  She  alfo  put  the  people 
in  mind  that  a  Thopkeeper,  who  would  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  would  be  more  likely  to  cheat  them  all 
the  week,  than  one  who  went  to  Church. 

She  alfo  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  leffen  their  diftrefs  if  they  would 
contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for  ready  money* 
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jrather  than  Wills  on  long  Credit  ;  thofe  Wn$ 
liftened  to  her  found  their  circumftances  far  more 
comfortable  at  the  year  s  end,  while  the  reft,  tempt¬ 
ed,  like  fome  of  their  betters,  by  the  pleafure  of 
putting  off  the  evil  day  of  payment,  like  them  at 
laft  found  themfelves  plunged  in  debt  and  diftrefs. 
She  took  care  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  fuch  in- 
ftaiices  in  her  converfations  with  the  poor,  and, 
by  perfeverance,  fhe  at  length  brought  them  fo 
much  to  her  way  of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it 
to  be  his  intereft  to  alter  his  plan,  and  fell  his  goods 
on  as  good  terms  and  as  fhort  credit  as  Mrs  Sparks 
fold  hers.  This  compleated  Mrs.  Jones's  fuccefs, 
and  fhe  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  having  put  a  ftop  to 
three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parifh  of  Wefton, 
without  fpending  a  (hilling  in  doing  it. 

Patty  fmart  and  Jenny  Rofe  were  thought  to  be 
the  two  beft  managers  in  the  parifh.  They  both 
told  Mrs.  Jones  that  the  poor  will  get  the  coarfe 
pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentlefolks  did  not 
buy  them  for  foups  and  gravy.  Mrs.  Jones  thought 
there  was  reafon  in  this.  So  away  file  went  to  Sir 
John,  the  Squire,  the  Surgeon,  the  Attorney,  and 
the  Steward,  the  only  perfons  in  the  parifh  who 
could  afford  to  buy  coftly  things.  She  told  them 
that  if  they  would  all  be  fo  good  as  to  buy  only 
prime  pieces,  vTich  they  could  very  well  afford,  the 
coarfe  and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Moll  of  the  gentry  readily  con- 
Tented.  Sir  John  cared  not  for  what  his  meat  coft 
hitn,  but  told  Mrs.  [ones  in  his  gay  way,  that  he 
Would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing,  fo  that  fhe 
would  not  teaze  him  with  long  (lories  about  the 
poor.  The  Squire  fa  id,  he  fhould  prefer  vege- 
abie  foups,  becaufe  they  were  cheaper,  and  the 


DoBor,  becaufe  they  were  wholefomer.  The  Steward 
chofe  to  imitate  the  ’Squire  ;  and  the  Attorney 
found  it  would  be  quite  ungenteel  to  {land 
out.  So  gravy  foups  became  very  unfafhionable 
in  the  parifh  of  Wefton;  and  I  am  lure  if  rich 
people  did  but  think  a  little  on  this  fubjeB,  they 
would  be  as  unfalhionable  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper  Mrs.  Jones  was  earned 
with  the  poor  women  to  bake  large  brown  loaves 
at  home,  inftead  of  buying  fmall  white  ones  at  the 
fhop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told  her,  that  baking  at 
home  would  be  one  ftep  towards  reftoring  the  good 
old  management.  Only  Betty  Smart  and  enny 
Rofe  baked  at  home  in  die  whole  parifh,  and  who 
lived  fo  well  as  they  did?  Yet  the  general  objec¬ 
tion  feemed  reafonable.  They  could  not  bake 
without  yeaft,  which  often  could  not  be  had,  as 
no  one  brewed  but  the  great  folks  and  the  public 
houfes.  Mrs.  Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty 
and  fenny  contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake. 
She  lent  for  tliefe  women,  knowing  that  from  them 
fhe  fhould  get  truth  and  .re a fon.  How  comes 
it,”  laid  fhe  to  them,  “  that  you  two  are  the  only 
poor  women  in  the  parifh  who  can  affoid  to  oiew 
a  fmall  cafk  of  beer  ?  Your  hufbands  have  not  bet¬ 
ter  wages  than  other  men.  line  Mariam, 

faid  Patty,  “  but  they  never  fet  foot  in  a  public 
houfe.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  When  I  fir  ft  mar¬ 
ried,  our  John  went  to  the  Checquers  every  night, 
and  I  had  my  tea  and  frefh  butter  twice  a-day  at 
home.  This  flop,  which  confumed  a  deal  of  fugar, 
began  to  Take  my  ftomach  fadly,  as  1  nad  ncithei 
meat  nor  milk;  at  laft  (I  am  afhamed  to  own  it) 
I  began  to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain, 
till  in  time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as 
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for  my  tea.  At  laft  the  gin,  the  ale-houfe,  and 
the  tea  began  to  make  us  both  Tick  and  poor.  I 
had  like  to  have  died  with  my  firft  child.  Parfon 
Simpfon  then  talked  fo  finely  to  us  that  we  re- 
folved,  by  the  grace  Gf  God,  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  I  promifed  John  if  he  would  give  up  the 
Checquers,  I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and 
never  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays 
when  he  was  at  home  with  me.  We  have  kept 
our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and  drinking,  our 
health  and  our  confcience  are  the  better  for  it. 
Though  meat  is  fadly  dear  we  can  buy  two  pounds 
of  frefh  meat  for  lefs  than  one  pound  of  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  and  it  gives  five  times  the  nourifhment.  And 
dear  as  malt  is,  I  contrive  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink 
in  the  houfe  for  John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink 
half  a  pint  with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a 
day  when  I  am  a  nurfe.” 

As  one  good  deed  as  well  as  one  bad  one  brings 
on  another,  this  converfation  fet  Mrs.  Jones  on 
enquiring  why  fo  many  ale-houfes*  were  allowed. 
She  did  not  chufe  to  talk  to  Sir  John  on  this  fubjeft, 
who  would  only  have  laid  let  them  enjoy  them- 
felves  poor  fellows;  if  they  get  drunk  now  and 
then,  they  work  hard.”  But  thofe  who  have  this 
falfe  good-nature  forget,  that  while  the  man  is  *»• 
joying  himfelf ,  as  it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children 
are  ragged  and  ftarving.  True  chriftian  good-na¬ 
ture  never  indulges  one  at  the  coft  of  many,  but 
is  kind  to  all.  The  Squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  confulted  Mr. 
Simpfon.  “  The  Lion,”  faid  he  is  neceffary.  It 
ftands  by  the  road  fide:  travellers  muft  have  a  reft- 
ing  place.  As  to  the  Chequers  and  the  Bell  they  do 
no  good  but  much  harm.”  Mr.  Simpfon  had  before 
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made  many  attempts  to  get  the  Checquers  put 
down  ;  but  unluckily  it  was  Sir  John’s  own  houfe, 
and  kept  by  his  late  butler.  Not  that  Sir  John 
valued  the  rent,  but  he  had  a  falfe  kindnefs  which 
made  him  fupport  the  caufe  of  an  old  fervant, 
though  he  knew  he  kept  a  diforderly  houfe.  The 
’Squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  licence  from 
the  Lion.  And  a  fray  happening  foon  after  at  the 
Checquers  fwhich  was  near  the  church)  in  time 
of  divine  fervice,  Sir  John  was  obliged  to  fuffer 
the  houfe  to  be  put  down  as  a  nuifance.  You 
would  not  believe  how  many  poor  families  were 
able  to  brew  a  little  calk  when  the  temptations  of 
thofe  ale-houfes  were  taken  out  of  their  way* 
Mrs.  Jones  in  her  evening  walks  had  the  pleafure 
to  fee  many  an  honeft  man  drinking  his  wholefome 
cup  of  beer  by  his  own  fire  fide,  his  rofy  children 
playing  about  his  knees,  his  clean  chearful  wife 
finging  her  youngeft  baby  to  fleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  (he  was 
making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  hulband  s  fupper* 
Some  few,  I  am  lorry  to  fay,  though  I  don  t  chufe 
to  name  names,  ftill  preferred  getting  drunk  once 
a  week  at  the  Lion,  and  drinking  water  at  other 
times. 

The  good  women  being  now  fupplied  with  yeaft 
from  each  other’s  brewings,  would  have  baked,  but 
two  difficulties  ftill  remained.  Many  of  them  had 
no  ovens,  for  fince  the  new  bad  management  had 
crept  in.  many  cottages  have  been  built  without  this 
convenience.  Fuel  alfo  was  fcarce  at  Wefton.  Airs, 
Jones  advifed  the  building  a  large  parilh  oven.  To 
this  oven,  at  a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week, 
the  elder  children  carried  the  loaves  which  their 
mothers  had  made  at  home*  and  paid  a  halfpenny, 
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or  a  penny,  according  to  their  fize,  for  the  bait- 

in§-  -  ,  , 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wefton 

could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers’  wives  did 
not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a  great  dif- 
trefs,  efpecially  when  the  children  were  Tick.  So 
Mrs.  Jones  advifed  Mrs.  Sparks  at  the  Crofs  to  keep 
a  couple  of  cows,  and  fell  out  the  milk  by  halfpen¬ 
nyworths.  She  did  fo,  and  found,  that  though  this 
plan  gave  her  fome  additional  trouble,  fire  got  full 
as  much  by  it  as  if  fhe  had  made  cheefe  and  butter. 
She  alfo  fold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate,  fo  that  with  the 
.  help  of  the  milk  and  the  publick  oven,  a  fine  rice 
pudding  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle, 

*  The  gills’  fchool  in  the  parifh  was  fallen  into 
negle£t,  for  though  many  would  be  fublcribers,  yet 
no  one  would  look  after  it.  I  wifh  this  was  the  cafe 
at  Wefton  only.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simplon’s  way 
to  fee  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  This  is  ladies’ 
bulinefs.  Mrs.  Jones  confulted  her  counfellor  Mrs. 
Betty,  and  they  went  every  Friday  to  the  fchool, 
where  they  invited  mothers  as  well  as  daughters 
to  come,  and  learn  to  cut  out  to  the  belt  advan¬ 
tage.  Mrs.  Jones  had  not  been  bred  to  thele  things, 
but.  byg  means  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  excellent  cutting 
out  book,  file  foon  became  miftrefs  of  the  whole  art. 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make  and  mend 
but  to  walk  and  iron  too.  She  alfo  allowed  the 
mother,  or  el  deft  daughter  of  every  family,  to 
come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to  drefs  one  cheap 
dijh.  One  Friday,  which  was  cooking  day,  who 

*  How  Mrs.  Jones  managed  her  Sunday  fchools,  an^ 
alfo  her  method  of  religious  inltrucfion  on  week  days,  ma Y 
be  fhewn  hereafter. 
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ihould  pafs  by  but  the  ’Squire,  with  his  gun  and 
his  dogs.  He  looked  into  the  fchool  for  the  firft 
time.  “  Well,  madam,’’  faid  he,  “  what  good  are 
you  doing  here  ?  What  are  your  girls  learning 
and  earning  ?  Where  are  your  manufaQures  ? 
Where  is  your  fpinning  and  your  carding  ?”  “  Sir,” 
faid  file,  “  this  is  a  fmall  paridi,  and  you  know 
ours  is  not  a  manufacturing  country;  fo  that  when 
thefe  girls  are  women,  they  will  not  be  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpinning.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  more  of  knitting,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  get  up  a  fmall  piece  of  houfehold  linen  once 
a  year,  and  provide  the  family  with  dockings,  by 
employing  the  odds  and  ends  of  their  time  in  thefe 
ways.  But  there  is  a  m an u fa 8 ure  which  I  am 
carrying  on,  and  I  know  of  none  within  my  own 
reach  which  is  fo  valuable.”  “  What  can  that 
be?”  faid  the  ’Squire.  “  To  MAKE  GOOD  WIVES 
for  working  Men.”  faid  file.  “  Is  not  mine  an 
excellent  ftaple  commodity?  lam  teaching  thefe 
girls  the  art  of  indudry  and  good  management.  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honed  man  to  work 
hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  waded  by  a 
dattern  at  home.”  “  What  have  you  got  on  the 
fire,  madam  ?”  faid  the  ’Squire,  65  for  your  pot 
really  fmells  as  favoury,  as  if  Sir  John’s  French 
Cook  had  filled  it.”  “  Sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones. 
“  I  have  lately  got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White, 
who  has  given  us  an  account  of  her  cheap  difhes, 
and  wife  cookery,  in  one  of  the  Cheap  Repofitory 
little  books.  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
difhes,  and  very  good  they  are,  and  we  have  got 
feveral  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we  come 
here  and  drefs  one.  Thefe  good  women  fee  how  it 
is  done,  and  learn  to  drefs  it  at  their  own  houfcs. 
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1  take  home  part  for  my  own  dinner,  and  what  is 
left  I  give  to  each  in  turn.  I  hope  I  have  opened 
their  eyes  on  a  fad  miftake  theyiiad  got  into,  that 
we  think  any  thing  is  good  enough  for  the  poor.” 

44  Pray  Mrs.  Betty,”  faid  the  Squire,  C4  oblige  me 
with  a  bafon  of  your  foup.”  The  Squire  found  it 
fo  good  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  aimoft  forry  he 
had  promifed  to  buy  no  more  legs  of  beef,  and  de¬ 
clared  again  that  not  one  fheep’s  head  fhould  ever  go 
to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged  his  cook  might 
have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones  wrote  it  out  for 
her.  She  has  alfo  been  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me 
with  a  copy  of  all  her  receipts.  And  as  I  hate  all 
monopoly;  and  fee  no  reafon  why  fuch  cheap, 
nourifhing,  and  favoury  difhes  fhould  be  confined 
to  the  parifh  of  Weflon,  I  print  them,  that  all  other 
parifhes  may  have  the  fame  advantage.  Not  only 
the  poor,  but  all  perfons  with  fmall  incomes  may 
be  glad  of  them.  44  Well,  madam,”  faid  Mr.  Simp- 
fon,  who  came  in  foon  after,  C4  which  is  belt,  to  fit 
dowTn  and  cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  beftir 
ourfelves  to  do  our  duty  to  the  world?”  44  Sir,” 
replied  Mrs.  Jones,  44  I  thank  you  for  the  ufeful 
leffon  you  have  given  me.  You  have  taught  me 
that  our  time  and  talents  are  to  be  employed  with 
zeal  in  God’s  fervice,  if  we  wifh  for  his  favour 
here  or  hereafter,  and  that  one  great  employment 
of  them,  which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
prefent,  and  much  more,  the  future  happinefs  of  all 
around  us.  You  have  taught  me  that  much  good 
may  be  done  with  little  money,  and  that  the  heart, 
the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  fome  ufe,  as  well  as 
the  purfe.” 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones,  go 
end  do  hkewife  ! 
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Two  pounds  of  beef,  four  onions,  ten  turnips, 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  a  large  handful  of  pardey, 
thyme,  and  favoury ;  fome  pepper  and  fait;  eight 
quarts  of  water.  Cut  the  beef  in  dices,  and  after  it 
has  boiled  fome  time,  cut  it  dill  fmalier.  The 
whole  fhould  boil  gently  about  two  hours,  on  a  Oow 
fire.  If  fuel  be  fcarce,  it  may  be  dewed  all  night 
in  an  oven,  and  warmed  up  next  day.  You  may 
add  oatmeal  and  pbtatoes. 

RECEIPT  II. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork, 
cut  it  into  fmall  pieces;  half  a  pint  of  peafe,  four 
diced  turnips,  bx  potatoes  cut  very  fmall,  two 
onions  ;  put  to  them  feven  pints  of  water.  Let  the 
whole  boil  gently  over  a  very  dow  hre  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Then  thicken  it  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  oatmeal.  After  the  thickening  is  put  in 
boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  dirring  it  all  the  timei 
then  feafon  it  with  fait  and  pepper. 

RECEIPT  III. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fait  beef,  or  pork,  cut  it 
into  very  fmall  bits,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with  fix 
quarters  of  water,  letting  it  boil  on  a  dow  dre  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  then  put  a  few  carrots, 
parfnips,  or  turnips,  all  cut  fmall;  or  a  few  potatoes 
diced;  a  cabbage,  and  a  couple  of  creffes.  Thick- 
en  the  whole  with  a  pint  of  oatmeal.  All  thefe  to 
be  well  feafoned  with  fait  and  pepper. 
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A  N  0  THE  R. 

Put  three  pickled  herrings  into  a  done  jar,  fill 
it  with  diced  potatoes  and  a  little  water,  and  bake 
it  till  it  is  done. 

The  following  foups  Mrs.  Sparks  fold  every 
Saturday  in  fmall  quantities,  a  pint  of  the  foup 
with  a  bit  of  the  meat  warmed  upon  Sunday  made 
a  dinner  for  a  grown  perfon. 

An  ox  cheek,  two  pecks  of  potatoes,  a  quarter  of 
a  peck  of  onions,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  half  a  pound 
of  fait,  boiled  altogether  in  ninety  pints  of  water 
till  reduced  to  fixty,  any  garden  fluff  may  be 
thrown  in, 

.  FRIENDLY  HINTS . 

The  difference  between  eating  bread  new  and 
dale,  is  one  loaf  in  five. 

If  you  turn  your  meat  into  broth  it  will  go 
much  farther  than  if  you  road  or  bake  it. 

If  you  have  a  garden,  make  the  mod  of  it.  A  bit 
of  leek  or  an  onion  makes  all  difhes  favoury  at 

4 

fmall  expence. 

If  the  money  fpent  on  fredi  butter  were  fpent 
on  meat,  poor  families  would  be  much  better  fed 
than  they  are. 

If  the  money  fpent  on  tea  were  fpent  on  home¬ 
brewed  beer,  the  wife  would  be  better  fed,  the 
hufband  better  pleafed,  and  both  would  be  heal¬ 
thier. 

Keep  a  little  Scotch  barley,  rice,  dry  peafe,  and 
oatmeal  in  the  houle.  They  are  all  cheap  and  don’t 
fpoil.  Kr  pp  alfo  pepper  and  ginger. 

P.iy  )Our  debts,  ferve  God,  love  your  neigh- 

-  X  -  ’ 
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